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PREPARED 
“JOHNNY, WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN? YOUR HAIR IS SUSPICIOUSLY WET. SCHOOL WAS 
OUT TWO HOURS AGO.” 
“TI FELL IN THE CREEK.” 
“BUT YOUR CLOTHES ARE NOT WET.” 
““WELL, YOU SEE, MAMMA, WHILE I WAS STANDIN’ ON THE BRIDGE I THOUGHT MAYBE 
I’D FALL IN, SO I TOOK OFF MY CLOTHES, AN’ I DID.” 
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SUMMER MEETING 


BEGINS WEDNESDAY, JULY 10th 


AND CONTINUES EVERY WEEK DAY UNTIL AUGUST 3rd 


STAKE, HANDICAP AND PURSE EVENTS, INCLUDING STEEPLECHASES 
MUSIC BY MILITARY BAND 


THE COOLEST AND MOST DELIGHTFUL PLACE AROUND NEW YORK 
TO GO FOR AN AFTERNOON’S DIVERSION 


BRIGHTO 


SATURDAY, JULY 13th 


V A L U E $ 2 5 0 0 0 America’s Greatest Race and the Richest Handicap 
“ 9 run under the jurisdiction of The Jockey Club 

“When you see the Winner of the Brighton you see the Champion of the year.’ 
Unobstructed View of Races from all Parts of the Grand Stand and Club House. Admission, $3.0); Field, $1.00 
Brighton Course can be reached from New York side of Prooklyn Bridge by Special Electric Trains on Brighton Road, and by Smith Street Trolley Cars. 
Special Trains via Long Island Railroad leave Long Island City. Also via zoth Street Ferry, from foot of Whitehall Street, boats leave every 29 minutes, 
connecting with special trolley cars. Also Franklin Avenue Trolley Cars from foot of Broadway, Brooklyr, connecting with 42d Street, 23d Street and 


Grand Street Ferries from New York. ; Special Entrance for Automobiles and Carriages on Neptune Avenue. 
C. J. FitzcEeratp, President. Witiiam A. ENGEMAN, Treasurer. Joun Bopen, Racing Secretary. 
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(Pope Toledo Ty 


Chrome Nickel Steel Ball Bearing Car 


Type XV 
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I By HELEN WOLJESKA 

} 

' 

f 

, Pittsburg Dispatch: 

if ‘The tragedy of a life told in epigrams. 

1 Grave they are, and gay, sometimes cynical 

7 and often bitter, but always with a note of 
defiance—and now and then a smothered 

i} sob 

t St. Paul Dispatch : 

if There is intense pathos in this oddly con 

i ceived journal. The epigrams reveal a nature 
ii hot rebellion against the artificialities of 
civilization—a passionate soul that wished to 

: make her own laws, to live her life in all its 

: pagan purity of thought and deed. 

i 


tlbany Times-Union: 
Through these epigrams one can trace the 
growth of a human soul. They run the entire 
scale of human emotions. It is scarcely ever 


















i that a woman’s mind and heart are thus laid 

ic bare. 

| 

i Los Angeles Times: 

} The journal of a keen, independent mind. 

j Full of originality.. Full of tine, beautiful, 
. ’ | strong thoughts. 


Chicago News: 

Ihe protest of an exuberant life against 
the cold conventions of existing codes. ‘he 
utter frankness, sincerity and aptness ot ex 
pression certainly make the littl volume 
interesting reading 


f of finish we put in the 


M POPE-TOLEDO 


he could not help but be impressed with the fact that no expense, time or 


ee 
Datei 


care is spared to make it the very best possible to produce. a ee ee 
@A ride in the car would demonstrate that it is smooth, silent, easy running A brightness like that of Marie Bashkirtseff. 
and fast; that it will reel off century after century without adjustment of 

eOPE 


W7 If every prospective purchaser of a high grade ¢ \/ 
& touring car could walk through the Toledo Factories and see (i 
with his own eyes the material, workmanship, and careful detail 





New York Times’ Book Review: 
! The smartness of the woman’s sayings is 
indisputable. The little Purple Book will 


make its own hits 


POPE MOTOR CAR CO., Toledo, 0. ||, LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 75 Cents 
v a tai cr ws oN WY, 17 Wet 318 Street, New York 
— Omoe ie te EERE he AI) 


any kind. No car contains es much alloyed steel; more ball bearings ; 
more careful workmanship or care in design and construction. 
PRICE OF TYPE XV, ILLUSTRATED ABOVE, $4,250, With Standard Equipment 








A Woman’s Confessional 
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LIFE'’S 
Record 


Automobile and .Accessory 
Advertising 


1904 . . . 20,350 lines 
1905 .. . 45,378 lines 
1906 . . . 47,168 lines 


The first six months of 1907 
show an increase over the 
same period in 1906 of over 
36 per cent. 
































‘DON'T BE INSULTED 


Why Not Preserve Your Copies of 


LIFE 


In Good Condition? 








If, when you have finished with 
the week's issue, it is placed on 
file in one of our binders, it is 
always convenient for reference 
and the volume becomes an un- 
failing source of pleasure and 
amusement. 


The Binder is an ingenious ar- 
rangement, substantially made, 
bound in either black or garnet 
cloth, with cover design in gilt. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 
one dollar by 








LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
17 West Thirty-first Street, New York City 























That's what the dealer does who, 
when you ask for a particular 
article, offers you a substitute. 
He may claim it is cheaper and 
better but—just ask him why—if 
you have time; otherwise, why not 








GET WHAT YOU ASK FOR 
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The Glamor in It 
CLEVER writer I would be; 
And you, for whom the public clamor, 
Will you not please reveal to me 
Your special literary glamor?” 


“Why, sure!” said Forman (Justus M.). 
“Tf you would write a real first-rater, 
A modern literary gem, 
Just get a dinky illustrator!” 


Cried Weyman, “Bah! That’s heresy— 
The plot’s the thing! All dots and dashes, 
And haughty She and valiant He, 
And fires that burn mere words to ashes.” 
““No, no,”’ said Hope, “that’s not the way 
To make a really corking novel; 
The style’s the thing—whether you lay 
Your plot in castle or in hovel.” 


“Come, now,” said Oppenheim, “a plot 
Is really good; and Merriman— 

Poor chap, he’s dead!—knew quite a lot, 
I try to work along his plan.” 

“You make me smile,” said Davis, “for 
You English don’t know how to hustle; 
Make your men fight, then fight some more— 
There’s nothing like a first-class tussle!” 
“Dear me!” said Edith Wharton. “Your 

Ideas are so elemental! 
A problem is the thing, I’m sure— 
A problem not ¢oo sentimental.” 


“Why, yes,” said Mrs. Ward, “TI see 
A problem may be made attractive 
If draped with high society 
And fed on something retroactive.” 


“True sentiment,”’ Miss Deland cried, 
“Ts just that bit of sweetest savor 

Which, I think, modestly, must hide 
In all the books the public favor.” 


“Well, that,’ said Howells, “I will not bar; 
But then, dear lady, pray believe me, 
I like to see things as they are— 
I'll not let even love deceive me!” 
“Words, words! I said 
James, 
“T find that words alone are heeded; 
Upon the Hudson or the Thames, 
Words, words—just words—are all that’s 
needed.” 


swear,” Henry 


““No, Henry, you’re mistaken, friend,” 

Said Meredith. ‘“’Tisskill to choose them; 
And, when, you’ve chosen them, the end 

Of all true art is how to use them!” 


“Alas,” I cried, “your recipes 
To write a book with glamor in it 
Confuse me, so I think I’ll seize 
A fool’s advice, and not begin it!” 
Isabel Ecclestone Mackay. 

















JOUNTAIN DEW" ati ~ 


DRINK 


SANDERSON’S 
*‘Mountain Dew”’ 


in moderation and you will 
find that the life and force 
contained in it will be im- 
Don’t take 
our word. Try for yourself. 


parted to you. 
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Those who know, 
it “just right.” 
ABSOLUTELY PURE 
MELLOWED BY AGE 
Sole Agents 


W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 
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On Lake George 2: "7.Ss372°" 
THE SAGAMORE 


One of the Mos Ideal Summer Resorts in America 
Now Under the Management of 
T. EDMUND KRUMBHOLZ, P. O. Sagamore, N. Y. 
WINTER—The Kirkwood, Camden, South Carolina 


























SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 
“The Perfume 


of Royalty 
A dainty little brochure giving information invaluable to 
women of refinement who wish the finest of perfume. It 
gives the Story of the invention and manufacture of the ongi- 
nal and only genuine Johann Maria Farina Cologne, also com- 


plete means for identification and sizes and styles of bottles 
containing the genuine 


Johann Maria 
q Farina Cologne 


The trade-mark below is closely counterfeited by imitators save for the name of 
the United States Agents, Messrs. Schieffelin & Co., of New York, which is printed 
in ved at the lower left hand corner of the label. Be sure that the bottle you get 
has that name on it, also note the word Gegenudber in the secon p 
line To assist in remembering it, cut out the facsimile label in 
lower left hand corner of this advertisement. The genuine Eau de 
Cologne is put up in the three styles and shapes of bottles shown 
here. If your dealer does not supply the genuine, write us and we 
will tell you how to get it. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York 


: Sole Agents for the United States 


names 


Ry tema, 


































Sole Agents for the Uni 
Messrs. Schieffelin & Co. 


























F YOU want to conserve your energy and make 
your efforts count during the hot weather, install 


WISTINGIDUE 
ELECTRIC FANS 


in your office. 
A cool, comfortable office makes everybody feel 
better and work better. 
You'll want Westinghouse Fans in your home, too. 
Most dealers sell them. 


Booklet and name of nearest dealer. 
Address D. & S. Sales Dept., Section A. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


If yours does not, write us for Art 
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{A BLEND OF OLD GLENLI 





fom OTHER WHISKIES.) 





G. S. NICHOLAS & CO. 


Sole Agents, New York 
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A HOME FOR YOUR AUTO 
How to Build the Private Garage 


Best Types of Plan, Best Materials, Fire Precautions, Methods of 
Heating, Lighting, Ventilating, etc. 

The Garage and Something More, combining Chauffeur’s Quarters, 
a Billiard Room, Coachman’s Dwelling, a Chicken House, Water 
and Electric Plants, etc., etc. 


Special Garage Number of 


INDOORS AND OUT 


The Homebuilders’ Magazine 


Full of Ideas on House Planning and Constructing, 
Furnishing and Decorating, Gardening, Estate Im- 
provement, etc., etc. 

Seashore Homes and Vacation Bungalows. 


SPECIAL — SIX MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING THE 
GARAGE NUMBER, FOR ONE DOLLAR 


ROGERS & WISE CO. 
Publishers 
85 WATER STREET 


New York BOSTON 
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The Widower: AH, THERE’S THE ISLAND AND IT’S DESERTED. 
AWAY FROM THE WORLD AND MEDITATE. 


AT LAST I CAN BE 


The Cycle of Manhattan 
= EW YORK is such a sinful place!” 
Said Black. Saidl White, “You bet! 
There is the Tenderloin, and slums— 
And then the Swagger Set!” 


In the U. S. Section 


“TS THIS Heaven ?” 
“Yes, sir. But you can’t come in 
just now.” 
“Why not?” 
“The Investigating Committee is in 
session.” 
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IN THE MIDST OF DEATH WE'RE IN LIFE 
The Spinsters: NOW, GIRLS, GIVE THE YELL! 


A Case That Buffalo Neglected 


HAT perseverance will accomplish 

was illustrated once more by the 
recent death of a well-known citizen of 
Buffalo, who had suffered long and con- 
spicuously from incapacity to restrain the 
speed of the automobiles in which he 
rode. After gaining a certain celebrity for 
his furious motoring in the public streets, 
he finally ran down another vehicle while 
racing in a dusty road, killed a horse, in- 
jured an old man, fatally injured (the 
papers say) a boy, and for the first time in 
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his reckless experience, got his own sum- 
mary and comp!ete punishment. 

It was a very proper end for a person of 
his disposition, but it is hardly creditable 
to Buffalo that a resident citizen whose 
need of restraint was so notorious should 
have been left to treat his own 
When an automobilist has a demon- 
strated and persistent propensity to run 
amuck in the streets, there ought to be 
authority enough in any civilized Ameri- 
can city to get him shut up before he does 
himself a fatal injury. 
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“While there is Life there’s Hope.” 
VOL. L. JULY 11, 1907. No. 1289. 
17 West Tuirty-First STREET, NEw York. 


NY one who has concerned his mind 
with the status and problems of 
the contemporary Amer- 
ican colleges is sure to 


experiments of Presi- 
| dent Woodrow Wil- 
| son in Princeton Uni- 
‘ versity. All of our 
more notable 
colleges have 
changed enor- 
mously within 
the last twen- 
ty-five years. 
The number of students in them has 
doubled, trebled or quadrupled so rapid- 
ly that in many cases the population of 
the college has entirely outgrown its 
traditional apparatus, and the authori- 
ties have had to advise the best new 
means they could of taking care of their 
students. This is true of both the educa- 
tional and the social side of college life. 
When a teaching staff organized to take 
care of a thousand students has found it- 
self within five or six years’ time with two 
thousand students on its hands the prob- 
lem of getting the increased number fitly 
taught by fit teachers has been perplexing 
and difficult. Professors of eminence are 
not to be had from the intelligence offices 
in response to emergency calls, even when 
the college that needs them has money 
enough to pay their salaries. Minor and 
supplementary instructors can be had in 
response to a demand, and these the col- 
leges that needed them have engaged in 
greatly increased numbers, getting the 
money to pay them from the increase of 
the tuition fees, and from new gifts. 

On the social side the trouble has been 
that the social apparatuses of the colleges 
—the various societies, clubs and class or- 
ganizations—which served more or less 
well to promote fellowship and associa- 
tion among undergraduates, have also 
been overwhelmed by numbers and have 
not been able to offer to more than a 
small fraction of the eligible students the 
privileges that they were intended to pro- 


\ be interested in the 


‘Lar e * 


vide. Where there used to be from one to 
two hundred men in a class, there are 
now from two to seven or eight hundred. 
In older times a student was sure to have 
some acquaintance, first or last, with all 
or nearly all of his classmates, but that is 
no longer possible, and the problem is so 
to arrange things that every student will 
belong to some group that is not too 
big for him to assimilate. 


If 
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T OXFORD and Cambridge the 
various colleges which make up the 
university constitute such groups. Where- 
as at Harvard, with undergraduate classes 
of about six hundred, an unadvertised and 
unrelated newcomer may easily get lost 
in the crowd, at the English universities 
each man from the start belongs to a fam- 
ily that is not so big but that it will know 
that he has come and take pains to make 
his acquaintance and inspect and ap- 
praise his qualities. That insures him 
his chance to demonstrate that he is a so- 
cial being. His scholarship a tutor will 
oversee, advising him as to his studies and 
seeing to it, as far as possible, that he pur- 
sues them with diligence. This tutorial 
system, which insures skilled oversight to 
each student, Dr. Wilson has recently in- 
troduced into Princeton. It seems to be 
giving satisfaction there, and promises to 
succeed. He proposes now to go further 
and split his college up on the Oxford 
plan into at least four families, no one of 
them so large that a freshman can be lost 
in it. Some years ago Harvard recog- 
nized the advantages of the Oxford plan 
and had a mind to try it, but finally gave 
up the purpose as having more practical 
difficulties than could be overcome. 
Princeton is not Harvard, and it is possi- 
ble that there can be accomplished at 
Princeton what Harvard did not venture 
to undertake. At any rate, if Dr. Wilson 
succeeds in making the experiment, it will 
be observed with great interest. 


wayyy 


As A preliminary to the change, or as 
4 part of it, Dr. Wilson proposes to 
abolish all existing clubs, and separate 
class social organizations in his univer- 
sity. That is the most interesting prop- 
osition of all, and the one that diverges 














the most formidably and radically from 
existing practice in our older colleges. 
The Princeton clubs which it is thus pro- 
posed to merge into the contemplated 
social life of the university are not, we 
believe, of as long standing as the corre- 
sponding institutions at Harvard or Yale, 
but they are well established, and are said 
to have as much as half a million dollars 
invested in the buildings that shelter 
them. Presumably their members and 
past members are attached to them, and 
undoubtedly they have a powerful voice 
in Princeton affairs; so that the proposal 
to absorb them seems analogous on a 
small scale to the current British proposal 
to abolish the House of Lords. 


XPOUNDING his plans and the 
reasons for them in the Princeton 
Alumni Weekly, Dr. Wilson says: 

Group rivalries break the solidarity of the 
class. ‘The younger classes are in no point 
made conscious of the interests of the uni- 
versity. Their whole time is concentrated 
upon individual ambitions, upon the means 
of preference, upon combinations to obtain 
individual ends, and the welfare of the 
university is ignored. 

So he would abolish the group rivalries 
and substitute something more broadly 
democratic, which he thinks will be 
better. He is wise at least in not trying to 
break up the existing groups without 
having something else to offer. In our 
larger colleges, as they are now, groups 
are inevitable, and great a nuisance as in 
their incidents, and especially in their re- 
strictiveness, they may seem to the ob- 
serving philosopher to be, they are prob- 
ably better than no social organization at 
all. Classes of three, four or five hundred 
men are bound to split up into groups of 
some kind,and the only real choice that 
is offered is that between trying to divide 
them arbitrarily by college authority and 
letting them follow that natural law 
which inclines birds of a feather to get 
together if they can. 

If Dr. Wilson can make a successful 
college Utopia at Princeton it will be a 
feat in which everybody that is concerned 
with education will take a profound in- 
terest. But it promises to be a very diffi- 
cult feat. Oxford and Cambridge grew 
naturally to be what they are. What has 
grown cannot often be duplicated by even 
the most skilful designer. 
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Our Fresh Air Fund 


F‘ YR acknowledgment July 11th: 
Previously acknowledged....... 
Anonymous 
Francis H. Rowley 
Mr. and Mrs. Thorwald A. A. Siegfriedt. . . 
**Rose Theodore” 

“In memory of Adele Speranza ”’ 

, G. MacG 
M. K. F 

J. E.B 
M. D. Hart 
MR icinsndsed snewesweees 
Walter I. Neafie 
A. F. Emmett 


For the Manhood Trust 
F I were a Billionaire 
I'd go to the sickening slums 
And pick up the children there 


In search of their daily crumbs. 


I’d gather them to my breast; 


I’d cherish and hold them fair; 
And teach them the sweets of rest— 


If I were a Billionaire. 








AT LIFE’S FARM 


MOHR DISTRIBUTING POSTAL CARDS 


If I were a Billionaire 
I’d take every little one 
And send them forth in the air 
To play in the gladsome sun. 

I’d give them the birds and trees, 
Removed from the city’s glare; 
I'd give them the cleansing breeze— 

If I were a Billionaire. 


If I were a Billionaire 
I’d get up a Manhood Trust. 
No funds for the college chair 
Of the gray-headed dryasdust; 
But all that- I had I’d plan 
To redeem each human tare 
To flower forth as a Man— 
If I were a Billionaire. 
ENVOY 
If I were a Billionaire 
These are the things I’d do. 
And joy would succeed despair 
In citizens strong and true— 
If I were a Billionaire. 
John Kendrick Bangs. 


Time: 1950 A.D. 

At the Breakfast-Table 
R. HASITALL: What are you chil- 
dren going to do to-day? 

Miss HAsITALL: Oh, I guess I’ll take 
the air-ship out. I want to go over Wall 
Street and drop bags of sand on the Curb 
Brokers. 

HASITALL, Jr.: I’m going to take the 
submarine boat. I want to see if I can 
find our ancestor who fell* off the May- 
flower. 

STEVE HAsITALL: I am going to take 
the auto-boat. 

HELEN HAsITALL: I’m going to take 
the auto. They have just made a new 
speed law and I want to be the first to 
break it. 

BEN HASITALL: I am going horseback. 

Basy HAsITALL: There’s nothing left 
for me. I guess I’ll take a walk. 
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Ye Olde Fashioned Fourth of July’ Celebration 


CCORDING to previous arrangements ye 
olde fashioned Fourth of July celebration 
took place this year in City Hall Park. 
All the arrangements were complete 
and satisfactory. 
Large stands had been erected pre- 
viously by the Building Trust. An 
extra tax was levied on all the citi- 
zens with incomes under one thou- 
sand dollars a year. In order to pay for 
their expense, millionaires and_poli- 
ticians were, as usual, exempt. 
Sherry furnished lemonade at the 

merely nominal price of one dollar a 
y glass. There was nothing in it for him 
~ he said, at this figure, but he did it 
from purely patriotic motives. 

: There was music by the Music 

~ » cea. 

or, The Grand Army of the Republic oc- 

’ cupied a tent to the right. The pensioners of 
the late Civil War, ranging in age from forty 

years down to fifteen, filled up the rest of the space unoccupied 

by the Isaacstein and Pat Murphy contingent. 

The celebration began promptly, the Irish 
flag going up at noon. 

With the Irish flag above, Irish flagstones 
beneath, and a Hebrew filling in between, it 
was generally felt that America had come to 
her own. 

Thomas Ryan was the first speaker. 

He said in part: 













Fellow citizens: We are met here to-day to 
celebrate our national independence, as repre- 
sented by myself and others. Three hundred 
years ago to-day this was a howling wilderness, 
peopled by wily savages. ‘To-day you can get in 
any one of my subways and travel in any direc- 
tion and retain your scalp. To-day the only 
thing that could possibly happen to you would 
be to be run over by an auto, crushed to death in 
a car jam, or be sandbagged by our police force. 
To-day we are an enlightened and upright nation, 
traveling in the fear of the Lord and the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. We not only supply the people 
with their inalienable rights, but their inevitable 
wrongs. Let us continue therefore to prey. 


The next speaker was the Honorable Paul 
Morton. He was greeted with tremendous 
applause. 

Mr. Morton said: 


Fellow citizens: A man always speaks best 
on the subject he knows least of. Permit me, 
therefore, to call your attention to the Equitable 
Assurance Company, which has more assurance 
than any other in the country. 

Ten years ago a man took out a policy of ten 





thousand dollars in the Equitable, paying for it at the rate of three 
hundred dollars a year. That was the rate, but as he was a poor 
man he found it easier to pay for it in four instalments each year, 
so we charged him seventeen dollars more for the privilege. To- 
day he has paid in three thousand one hundred and seventy dollars 
to us, and, although it has been drawing interest all these years, 
he can, if he wants to, get back nearly fifteen hundred dollars of 
it in cash. Can you conceive of anything more generous than 
this, when you think that all this time he might have died ? 

There was a time, fellow citizens, when our company was known 
by the profits it kept. 
it by another name. It’s now a surplus. 
get it. [The band now played “Some Day.’’] 

In the meantime, now is the hour to take your cash out of the 
savings bank and put it where we can use it to the best advantage 
and elect a safe President. 


All this is now changed. To-day we call 


And some day you will 


The new Declaration of Independence was then read, in 
part 2s follows: 

When in the course of financial events, it becomes necessary for 
a small band of magnates to dissolve the political ties that have 
united them to a ¢ ountry, and to assume among the powers of the 
earth the separate and unequal station which they have decided 
belongs to them, a haughty and almost indecent disrespect for the 
opinions of mankind requires that they take the law into their own 
hands as.a matter of Divine right, and run things to suit ourselves. 
We hold that all men are created free and equal, in order that they 
may be gradually changed into taxpayers and sources of profit. 


And we are losing no time in doing this. [Loud applause.] 


Mr. E. H. Harriman, representing the railroad interests 
of the country, then got up, edging slightly away from the 
Tombs as he spoke. 

Mr. Harriman said: 

All the world’s a station 

And all the men and women in it merely pas- 
sengers. 

Chey have their exits and their entrances, 

And one man in his time pays many fares. 

First the infant, mewing and puking, who rides 
free; 

Next the schoolboy, who gets off at half rates 
riding unwillingly to school; 

Next the lovers in the Pullman car, who care 
not how much it costs them. 

Then comes the soldier, whom we feed on em 
balmed beef, and paying regular transporta 
tion rates; 

And then the magistrate, full of wise saws and 
modern instances, but who can easily be 
fixed, just the same. 

Last scene of all, the man of years, who was 

/j persuaded to buy gilt-edge stocks, and now 
i we see him 

Sans teeth, sans hair, sans property, sans ready 
cash, sans everything—we have it all. 

The next speaker was a young man named 
Theodore Roosevelt, at one time president 
of the Ananias Club, now living in a found- 

ling hospital. He began by remarking: 


RS fe I said in my haste, all men are liars 





But he got no further, as the large stand 
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He barely escaped 


which had been erected by the Building Trust collapsed, 
several hundred people being killed. This caused some tem- 
porary confusion, until it was ascertained that no one of any 
consequence was hurt. 

In the evening there were fireworks, furnished by the Fire- 
works Trust. 

Altogether the celebration was a grand success, the only 
thing that marred in any way the serenity of the occasion 
being that once during the day some unknown caterer at- 
tempted to serve ham sandwiches. He barely escaped with 
his life. 


A Page from the Diary of Little Willyum Taft 


ONDAY—This is a hard world. Weighed myself when 
I got up this morning and found I had gained six pounds. 
Must ask Theodore what to do. He tells me everything. Am 
worried about little Joey Foraker. He comes to pick apples 
in my yard and Theodore won’t let me go out to see about it. 
He explains it by saying that it is too early—if I should go out 
now there might be a reaction. Theodore is against reactions 
and reactionaries. Note: Reactionaries are all thin; shall I 
mention this to Theodore? 

Turspay—Saw Theodore. Told him I had gained six 
pounds and asked him what to do about it. Told me to ask 
Loeb. Showed me a secret report from Jimmie Reynolds, 
who says I am the beef trust. Wish Theodore would let me 
run myself. 

WeEpDNESDAY—Reported to Theodore to ask him what to 
say and think and do. He was having a Cabinet meeting. 
Just as I came in he pointed to the end of the table, and said: 
“You stand there, George.”” There weren’t any more chairs, 











so I said, “‘Where do I stand?” Theodore 
got very angry and said I was a conspir- 
acy. Wonder what he meant. Anyway 
he threatened to take away his Mantle that 
he has been letting me wear when no one 
was looking so that I could get used to it. 
He said he knew a good little boy named 
Charley Hughes and he was going to let 
him wear it, perhaps. Poor Charley! 
THuRSDAY—Weighed again. Gained 
three pounds more. Asked Theodore 
what to do. He told me to ask Loeb. Loeb 
¢/ told me I'd begin to lose pretty soon. Said Theodore might 
give me a lemon to cause me to lose weight. Went to the 
library without asking Theodore and found that citrus fruits 
are good for my trouble. Perhaps Theodore will give me the 
lemon soon. 

FripAy—Very bad day to-day. Senate is to investigate 
report that I am the beef trust.. Theodore says he is going to 
regulate my name. I must change it to Theodore Roosevelt 
Taft. Later I can drop the Taft. ‘He said, ‘‘It is my policy.” 
Asked him why. ‘Told me to ask Loeb. Went to ask Loeb. 
Found him practising on a musical instrument that looked like 
a harp. Asked him if it was a lyre. He said not yet, but 
soon—ask Theodore. Went back to Theodore and said 
something about one Loeb of his brain being out of order. 
More cries of conspiracy. More trouble. Tried to escape 
through the window. Got stuck. I always seem to get stuck 
when Theodore is around. 

SATURDAY—This being Saturday asked Theodore if I might 
go and play with Joey Foraker. Theodore grew very angry 
and said that I had been thinking. Says no one who thinks 
can wear his Mantle. Told me to go and play with my little 
brown brother, and after that to visit South America, Mars 
and Australia. Told me not to stand on the edge of a small 
island like Australia, as it might tip over. Is that a joke? 
Asked him why I couldn’t go and tip over Ohio then. Said 
it was not his policy. What is a policy anyhow? Glad to- 
morrow is Sunday. 

SuNDAY—Not so glad. Awful day. Theodore has taken 
away his Mantle and the Little Stick that he had given me until 
I could have a Big one. Said I could not have them again. 
Asked him why. Told metoask Loeb. Asked Loeb. Loeb 
said I had gotten the lemon. ‘Told me Theodore had decided 
I might think too much and that the Mantle would not fit me 
and that the Big Stick was too heavy for me. 

Loeb said Theodore is a genius. Asked him why. He said 
Theodore has just had a Dummy built which could hold the 
Big Stick and wear the Mantle. There is to be a phonograph 
inside and it will say, “ Dee-lighted” and “‘ Unqualified false- 
hood.” 

It will not think. It doesnotneed to. Theodore will do all 
the thinking. Asked Loeb how it would work. He said by 
strings. Asked who would pull the strings and he said the 
People would. Asked him who the People are. He said, 
“Theodore is the People.” It is a grand idea, but I feel sorry 
for the Dummy. It is full of wheels and when they go they 
make a noise like a third term. 

Went home to bed early. Weighed myself. Have lost one 
hundred and sixty pounds. Loeb is a great.man, for he said 
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sible cost—exorbitant at 
that—13c. 





I have. 


I would lose. 
against the policy game? 

Wish I could be a People like Theo- 
dore and have a Dummy with strings. I 
remember I noticed a string hanging out 
of Theodore’s pocket—I wonder if” 


Have I been up 


Enemies of Peace 


R. STEAD has a notion that news- 

papers are what’s mostly standing in 
the way of permanent peace, with their 
black type and things, and Mr. Stead is an 
honorable as well as an ungovernably reti- 
cent man. However, it may turn out that he 
is mistaken. : 

Nothing is more apparent than the 
change which has come over newspapers 
within the memory of youngish men still 
living, whereby they have ceased to register 
the mind of some Greeley, or Weed, or 
Raymond, or Dana, and taken on the func- 
tion of registering their public’s mind. In 
our day the consuming anxiety of every 
newspaper is not to mold the people’s senti- 
ments, but to give them back their own 
thoughts. The successful newspaper is that 
which tells its readers, not what to think, 
but what they are thinking. Mr. Stead may 
rest assured that where a great modern 
newspaper favors war, by the stress it puts 
on rumors of war, it has good reason to be- 
lieve there is a strong war sentiment in the 
hearts of the people. Neither head-letters 
a foot tall, nor cartoons in twenty-nine 
colors, will suffice to bring on a war which 
the masses of the people don’t hanker for. 


Modern Methods 


ALZAC studied for years before he 

began to write for the public. 

The modern author knows better. 

He studies for money and, after ac- 
quiring a sufficient amount of it, at- 
tempts something worth while, only to 
sink into the dull oblivion of the literary 
mire. 


A Protest from a Domestic 





Two yards ribbon, vari- 
ously colored, conserva- 
tive estimate, 65c. 


Frame, Coarse straw, pos- 


‘oir. 


White House Grammar 
Verb TO LIE. 
INDICATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT TENSE 
I lie We lie 
Thou liest You lie 
He lies They lie 


FIRST FUTURE TENSE (expressing future 
action) 
We shall lie 
You will lie 
They will lie 


I shall lie 

Thou wilt lie 

He will lie 

SUBJUNCTIVE 
If I lie 
If thou liest, etc. 
IMPERATIVE 
Singular: Lie (thou) 
Plural: Lie (ye or you) 
Examples: Harriman thou liest! 
Every one lies. 
Nouns 

A noun is the name of any place, per- 
son or thing, as érust. Oftentimes it may 
be a mere abstraction, as tariff, molly- 
coddle. 

The tariff doth make monkeys of us all. 

No trust there is, where is no grafting 
found. 

Charles Eliot is not a mollycoddle. 


Partici ples 
Derived from a verb. Formed by add- 


Thus, from the word 


2. Meddled. 3. 


ing ing, d, or ed. 
meddle: 1. Meddling. 
Having meddled. 

Note: Some think the simple parti- 
ciples denote present time only. Not so. 
They may relate to past, or indicate the 
future, as: Having meddled. Having 
been meddling. Meddling (continuous). 
Being about to meddle. 


¢ 


Feather, known asa 
plume, plucked from an 
unsatisfactory ostrich who 
is never in on the deal. 
Highest cost, $4.00. 


Buckle and contrivance 
called an ornament, made 
of pounded glass and gilt, 
say 45c. 


Our wives pay $60 for this thing and we men still find time to hate the railroad. 











Little Willie 


sear: OH, PLEASE, FATHER, 


DO BUY ME ONE OF THESE CUTE LITTLE 


TEDDYMEN! 


Adjectives 
Adjectives express quality. They are 
divided into six classes. 


1. Common—As, good Leonard Wood. 


Here the adjective good is common to 
Wood. 
2. Proper—Formed from a_ proper 


name. As, a Rooseveltian brain-storm. 
Here the adjective Rooseveltian qualifies 
the word brain-storm. 
Expressing a_ partic- 
ular number. term, /wo 
three terms (the last quite rare). 


3. Numerical 
As, one terms, 

4. Pronominal—Usually a definite 
word accompanying the noun. As, all 
babies look alike to me. Here the ad- 
jective all qualifies the noun babies. 

5. Participial—Formed of a participle. 
As, an annoying conspiracy. 

6. Compound 
As, tariff-shirking, 
brewing, letter-writing, etc. 


Formed of two words. 
stork-loving, war- 


Muck Raker 





Flowers made by child 
labor in Hester Street, 
usually green roses or 
salmon-colored forget- 
me-nots, 18c. 


Completed outrage, called 
a confection, cost inclu- 
ding time, thread, labor 
and storage, $7.26. 
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‘LIPS: 
Life’s Little Problems ot 


. 
/ ' 
| 
VERY pious and beautiful woman sat in her hall bed- 1 1 
room and read a book of virtuous maxims. i : 
‘*Ah!” she exclaimed at last, casting her book from her, 
‘“‘would that I might ever attain those altitudes of goodness 
for which I pine. If I could only succeed in subduing every 
frivolous and erring impulse, and live as certain saintly women 
have done, a benediction and a bless- 
ing to others, I should ask nothing 
more of life.” 7 
But that invention of the Evil One, 
a mirror, hung directly before her, and 
upon lifting her eyes she encountered 4 
her own image and saw that she was i 


fair. 

“Tt is a pity,” she mused, “that any 
one with a face and figure like mine 
should have to wear clothes which 
make her look like thirty cents. Alas! 
It is very difficult for the poor to live 
the higher life.” 

At that moment there was a 
flash of red fire in the corner of 
the room and Satan appeared. 

‘Do not be alarmed,” he said, 
gently; ‘‘I happened to be pass- 
ing and overheard your words. 
Let me confess that my curios- 
ity was aroused and I felt im- 
pelled to try a little experiment. 
Now, my dear, I happen to be 
in command of certain facilities 
which will enable 





me to grant one of 
the two wishes you 
have just expressed. 





You may have your 
choice of a beautiful 
soul, a soul without 
a stain; or you may 
have these beautiful 
gowns which I shall 
show you.” 

He drew a gown 
from the rainbow- 
like collection and 
held it up that the 
lady might the bet- 


you see. And here is a love- 
ly evening wrap from Jeanne 
Hallee.”’ 

The lady still continued 


. ° 9 > rs > xi ~ 
“Tt is a pity,” she mused, “that any one with a face and figure to read the maxims aloud, 


ter gaze upon It. like mine should have to wear clothes which make her look like but falteringly. It might be 
“Here is a dainty thirty cents.” said that she read with one 
little creation from eye and viewed the gowns ; 
Paquin,” he said, carelessly. with the other, but still she vouchsafed no word. 
But after one quick glance, the lady read aloud and hastily “Come, come,” said Satan, impatiently; “I have no time 
from the book of virtuous maxims. to waste. Which is it? A beautiful soul or beautiful clothes?’ 
“This is a superb thing from Doucet,” remarked Satan, And the lady chose—-which? Do you know? 


lifting another garment from the heap. ‘‘The new sleeves, Mrs. Wilson Woodrow. 


ennett, J. G. A man about the 
world, and the owner of a purely per- 
sonal column in New York with a news- 
paper attached to it. In middle life he 
took for his motto, ‘‘Absence makes the 
heart grow fonder,” and since then he has 
been discharging editors from Paris, in- 
stead of Herald Square. He is said to be 
the soul of generosity. The only thing he 
is particular about is the office boy, who 
writes the editorials and is therefore an 
object of solicitude. Mr. Bennett occa- 
sionally visits New York, and brings his 
own earthquake with him. After the up- 
heaval, he goes back to Paris and settles 
down once more to the simple life. His 
principal diet is cablegrams. It is ru- 
mored that he makes enough money to 
support himself. 


Nature Study 


BOUT the first thing I saw, when I 

went out to study nature for a living, 
was a fat old bear working a patent exer- 
ciser, with chest weights, and stopping 
every now and then to weigh himself. 

Here was a puzzle right at the start. 

“Shall I put this down to intelligence, 
or the opposite?” I asked myself, and 
was quite in a quandary. 

I finally decided to ask permission of 
my readers to stoop to a slight evasion 
and ascribe it to human intelligence, 
which, as you know, may mean almost 
anything. 

HILANTHROPY is cheaper than 

restitution. 


LIFE 
Who's What 


In and Out of America 





A professional 


Russell, Lillian. 


husband-maker, and admitted peach 


of the freestone variety. This young 
woman was born in Boston before eye- 
glasses came into fashion, and when 
shapes were first being materialized. 
From thence by easy stages she traveled 


_to the Palm Room at the Waldorf. She 


rarely appears in private. Her principal 
occupation since the middle of the last 
century has been to preserve herself, and 
in this she has succeeded so admirably 
that no one can separate her from her 
past. And her voice is powerful enough 
to filla house. If she lives long enough, 
it is thought that some day she may learn 
to act, but this is in the dim future. Her 
favorite flower is the orange blossom. 
Author of the following: ‘‘ Husbands 
Once, but Strangers Now.” Favorite 
motto: ‘My face is my fortune.” 


The Other Standpoint 
IRST MOSQUITO: Don’t you 
think these human beings are too 
numerous ? 
Seconp Mosguito: Altogether so! 
Some effort ought to be made to extermi- 
nate them. 


mri 
eS 


ok, E. W.. This young man was at 
one time an inmate of Brooklyn, 
where he learned the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ten Commandments and the game of 
faro. From thence he moved to Philadel- 
phia, where he cuts and fits and tries on 
ideas, carefully keeping them out of his 
paper, otherwise known as the Town 
Topics, of Philadelphia. He is the au 
thor of the bifurcated skirt and the union 
suit. Favorite flower, the passion. Motto: 


To the pure some things are profitable.” 


“| - IS a very dissipated young man, 
isn’t he?” 


“Hopeless. They are trying to marry 
him off to a Newport girl.” 


SAYING THINGS BEHIND HER BACK 
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THE ANNUAL SWARM 
THE SWARMING HIVES SEND FORTH THEIR BEES 
AND JUST AS MANY DRONES. 
THE WISE OLD WORLD IN PANIC FLEES, 
STUNG AGAIN,’ HE MOANS. 
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HE word “subtle” has had its cutting edge so nicked by 
jack-knife carpenters that it is almost beyond sharpening; 
which is a pity because, on occasions, one would like to use it. 
One of these occasions is met with in Albert Kinross’s original 
and delightful literary sketch-book, Davenant, each chapter of 
which is like a glass of genuine Liebfrauenmilch, the full flavor 
and true quality of which comes as a surprise and revelation 
after one has swallowed it. The story is that of a poor devil of 
an English writer who, having met with some appreciation in 
America, has come to idealize that country without ever seeing 
it. He does, however, meet occasional Americans in London, 
and in the author’s outline of these encounters we have not only 
a work of great literary charm but, as a subtle afterflavor, an 
estimate of ourselves, whose accuracy is all the more enjoyable 
on account of its indirection. 


John Glynn is a tale of the London slums, by Arthur Pater- 
son, in which the eleemosynary atmosphere of a charity com- 
mittee, the effluvia of a thieves’ kitchen and the sporty allure- 
ments of the prize ring are blended, thanks to the author’s 
decorous poise, into a sufficiently restrained and entertaining 
story. As is frequently the case, however, the “love interest” 
is forced into an undeserved prominence. Glynn’s battle of 
wits with the landlord of ‘‘the Warren” and with his pic- 
turesque following of toughs and hangers-on would be much 
more effective without it. Why is it, any way, that we must 
have a matrimonial prize in every package? 


Keble Howard’s prefatory caution, which warns us that his 
novel, The Smiths, is the story of two commonplace lives, that 
it has no plot, and that it boasts neither epigrams, sensational- 
ism nor psychology, is an instance of that diplomacy which mis- 


eek ee 






leads us by telling us the truth. For we naturally assume that 
the author has seen something in these commonplace lives 
which, from overfamiliarity, we commonplace observers have 
missed. But he hasn’t. He has, apparently, concluded that 
since fine feathers do not make fine birds, dull feathers do. 
And after all it is more amusing to have some one who knows 
nothing about it tell us entertaining lies about things we are 
ignorant of ourselves than to have our own lack of insight 
served up to us for art. 


For three months during the war between Russia and Japan 
Mr. Stanley Washburn, on behalf of an American newspaper 
syndicate, operated the chartered tug Fawan as a despatch 
boat in the vicinity of Port Arthur. Later, at General Nogi’s 
headquarters, he told Richard Barry the story of the cruise and 
Mr. Barry has published it under the title of The Events Man. 
It is a thrilling and racy narrative, which leaves mere fiction of 
the piratical and adventurous sea order hull down on the hori- 
zon and, although there are times when the heat of Mr. Barry’s 
enthusiasm fairly warps and blisters the English language, the 
fact only adds to the excitement. 


Guy Thorne, in his new speculative novel, Made in His 
Image, once mare demonstrates his exceptionally powerful but 
short winded imagination. Deeply imbued with reactionary 
religious enthusiasm, he has repeatedly attempted to impress 
his convictions upon the minds of his contemporaries through 
the medium of realistic fiction; has repeatedly succeeded in 
vividly and dramatically laying down his controversial prem- 
ises; and as often has overthrown both his object and his 
story by insisting upon inconsequent or exaggerated conclu- 
sions. His latest story deals with a radical experiment by the 
English socialists in regard to the unemployed and, like its 
predecessors, sets the pace bravely to the three-quarter pole 
and then, suddenly ‘‘all in,”’ falls back into the ruck. 


An interesting, because an interested and discriminating, 
monograph upon the Prado Gallery in Madrid has been pub- 
lished in the Spanish Series now being edited by Albert F. 
Calvert. The book contains about one hundred and fifty 
pages of critical and descriptive text by Mr. Calvert himself and 
C. G. Hartley, and also over two hundred half tone reproduc- 
tions of fair quality, Its title is The Prado 


The fact that Katherine Cecil Thurston is an able writer 
with a most uneven and unreliable faculty of invention did not 
need the proof offered by the publication of The Mystics. This 
story, which seems to have been written about the same time as 
The Masquerader, has heretofore remained unpublished, one 
might almost say for obvious reasons. It is an account of a 
fraud perpetrated upon a religious sect in London and, whether 
the author began it trusting to an inspiration that never 
came, or whether she grew tired of it and abandoned it, it 
appears to have been hastily roofed over for temporary use 
when the structure had risen but a single story above the 
foundation. 


We pay a deserved compliment to Mrs. Charles Harcourt’s 
little treatise on Good Form jor Women in saying that it is not 
nearly as funny as most of its fellows. Indeed there is actually 
about it a suggestion of congenital, as opposed to cosmetic 

















































“IN THE GOOD OLD ¢ 


manners, and we commend it (without recourse) to those non- 
readers of Lire who stand in need of its guidance. 
FB. Kerfoot. 
Davenant, by Albert Kinross. (Dodd, Mead and Company. 
John Glynn, by Arthur Paterson. (Henry Holt and Company. $1.50.) 
The Smiths, by Keble Howard. (McClure, Phillips and Company.) 
The Events Man, by Richard Barry. (Moffat, Yard and Company. 
Made in His Image, by Guy Thorne. 


$1.50.) 


$1.25.) 
(George W. Jacobs and Company. 
$1.50.) 
The Prado, vy A. F. Calvert and C. G. Hartley. (The John Lane Company. 
The Mystics, by Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
Good Form jor Women, by Mrs. Charles Harcourt. 
Company, Philadelphia.) 


(Harperand Brothers. $1.25.) 
(The John C. Winston 


Faust 

HE city of St. Louis was founded by Frenchmen, but, as we 
discovered, once upon a time, to our painful astonishment, 
the traditional French population is largely German. The 
Teutonic influence, however, has not spread to suburban 
towns like St. Charles. Nor has the literary atmosphere of St. 
Louis enveloped its environs. This, at least, may be inferred 
from an announcement published in a St. Charles newspaper 
respecting the performance of “Faust,” as a play, by the Por- 
ter J. White Company at the Grand Opera House. Says the 

editor, in a burst of enthusiasm: 

It has proved to be far better than the book, for while the play 
has steadily held its popularity, the book is now almost forgotten. 
This great play will continue to entertain as long as we have 
laughter to reward wit, tears for the sorrowful, and sympathy 


MMER-TIME” 


for the fallen. It is still as fresh as the newly minted coin and has 
the fizz of the sparkling champagne. 

Inherent evidence 
that St. Charles is no mere site for breweries, and does not 
drink its inspiration from a stein. Would that we could say 
as much for St. Louis ! 

As to whether the play has really ‘‘ proved to be far better,” 
or far worse, than the “‘book”’ is a question that may properly 
be referred for discussion to the Woman’s Club of St. Charles. 
For, sooner or later, the women of America are sure to settle 
all the more delicate problems of literature and the drama. 
Yet we ourselves have often thought that Goethe owed a debt 
he never can pay to Henry Irving, Lewis Morrison and Porter 
J. White. Notwithstanding the labors of Bayard Taylor, it is 
Gounod and the mummer that keep his memory green for 
most Americans. 


“The fizz of the sparkling champagne!”’ 


T HAS always been true that any American-born boy might 


aspire to be President. But even now, after more than a 
century of democracy, it is hardly true that an American-born 
boy may aspire to be a head-butler. This shows how extremely 
rigid are social institutions as compared with institutions 
merely political. Democracy, to tell the truth, is a good while 
soaking clear in. 

6 OW is the new house you’re building coming on?” 
““Very well. We’ve just reached the second mort- 


* 
gage. 














STUNG 


There is a law in Texas which requires commercial travelers 


to purchase a license before they may do business, a law either 
unknown to or disregarded by a certain patent-medicine man 
from New England. He was just emerging from a drug-store, 
where he had placed an order, when a stranger came up and ad 
dressed him. 

‘**You sell Brown's Boston Bitters, don’t you?” the stranger 
asked. 

“Yes ; and I'd like to sell you a case—cure you so quick you 
won't have been sick yesterday—fact!” the drummer said. 

“All right. How much is she?” the stranger asked, pulling 
out his pocketbook, and handing over the five dollars demanded, 
receiving in exchange an order on the local freight-agent for his 
case. 

“Now, I’d just like to see your license to peddle—I’m the 
sheriff,’’ the stranger said, pleasantly. 


“You’ve got me—twenty-five, isn’t it?” the drummer asked, 


offering the money. ‘“‘I don’t suppose it will be necessary for m 2 
to appear?” 

“No, that will be all right,’ the sheriff replied. Then he 
looked at the order for the case of medicine 
to do with this stuff ?” he asked. 

“T’ll give you a dollar for it,’ the drummer suggested, and the 


“What am I going 


trade was made. 

““And do you happen to have a license to peddle? Huh, I 
thought not. Well. you have been trading with me—selling 
goods without a license—guess I'll go file a complaint against 
you,” the drummer said, sweetly. And the next morning the 
sheriff, with a sheepish grin, paid a fine of twenty-five dollars.— 


Har por’s Weekly 
AMBITION 


Unc Le Horace (who is something of a sage and philosopher): 
My boy, it is time for you to think seriously of the kind of future 
you intend to map out for yourself. To sum it up in a word, 
what epitaph are you anxious to have engraved upon your 
tombstone ? 

NEPHEW (just beginning his career): ** He got his share.’’— 
Chicago Tribune. 


Sue: He has a most extraordinary figure, hasn’t he? 
He: That’sso. I believe an umbrella is about the only thing 
lly Sloper’s Half-Holiday 


he can buy ready made 

















A LARGE ORDER 

The proprietor of a certain restaurant “leased” the reverse 
side of his bill of fare to a carriage manufacturer, who prints 
advertisements thereon. The other day a customer, in a great 
hurry, ran into the restaurant, sat at a table and was handed a 
bill wrong side up by the flurried waiter. The customer put on 
his pince-nez, curled his mustache with his left hand and 
shouted in a voice of thunder: “ Bring me a fly, a landau, two 


’ 


victorias and a dog-cart. Got any funeral cars?” The waiter 


fled.—London Graphic. 

















“GEEWILLIKINS! WHAT'S THIS ERE VILLAGE COMIN’ 
TO? JUST LOOK AT THE SKYSCRAPER THEY'VE 
PUT UP?” 


AGAIN THE SERVANT PROBLEM 


He: | thought they weren’t going to get married until the 
autumn ? 

Sue: Yes, but they changed their minds suddenly, and were 
united yesterday. You see, they happened to hear of a good 
servant out of a place, and they wanted to secure her!’’—Demo- 
cratic Telegram. 


Tompkins is having an awful time with his new auto.” 

“In what way?” 

“Every time he vepairs it he has a lot of parts left over that 
Milwaukee Sentinel. 


he can’t find a place for.’ 


A HOYT STEER 


The author of “A Temperance Town” and “A Texas Steer” 
spent much of his time in his country home; but one day he ap- 
peared unexpectedly in New York at The Lambs Club. Going 
straight to the café, he made one large, inclusive gesture, which 
brought every man present about him. ‘It’s on me,” said Mr. 
Hoyt. Then he told bis story. 

It was before the days of electricand gasoline motors, and he 
had bought a little steam yacht. He engaged as his engineer one 
of his Yankee neighbors, and offered him liberal wages, with the 
provision that the engineer should find his own coal. It was a 
long way to the nearest coal yard, and Mr. Hoyt had all the 
trouble he was looking for to keep his own furnace fed. 

“But where shall I get the coal?” the new engineer asked. 

“T don’t care," 
“Steal it.” 

So the bargain was struck. All went well until in the early 
autumn Mr. Hoyt went into his cellar to see how much coal he 
would have to have brought him for the winter. Of several tons 
on hand in the spring only two or three scuttlefuls remained. 
The theft was speedily traced to the engineer.—Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. 


’ said the foremost of American stage humorists. 


TOO SWIFT FOR HIM 


The old broker handed the messenger boy a yellow slip and 
then pointed to the bronze statue of Mercury, which stood on the 
desk. 

“My boy,” said the old broker, solemnly, “‘do you see that 
statue? Well, that is Mercury, the swiftest messenger boy on 
record. Now, I want you to take this message and go as fast as 
Mercury.” 

Jimmy shifted his chewing-gum and toyed with the ends of his 
dog-eared novel. 

““Yer’ll have to excuse me, mister,”’ he responded, “ but I can’t 
do anything of de kind. In de first place, I’ve got more clothes 
on den dat lobster and, in de second place, if I was caught run- 
ning like dat I’d get turned out of de union.” 

And then Jimmy winked at the janitor and started off at the 
same old gait.—Chicago News. 


LINCOLN’S WAY 

William T. Stead was talking in New York about the world’s 
governments. 

“There is some truth in the saying,’ he concluded, “that 
nations have the governments they deserve. Good government 
is impossible without unselfish work, without self-sacrifice. on 
the part of the citizens. 

“What governments need are citizens of the Lincoln stamp. 

“Lincoln, at the commencement of the awful war that you 
are soon to commemorate, was much abused by one of his 
generals, a Pennsylvanian. He was even openly insulted by 
this man. 

“In his splendid way he put up with that mistreatment im- 
perturbably. But when the thing kept on and on, growing 
more and more flagrant, his friends remonstrated with him. 
They told him he was suffering more than was reasonable or 
right 

“But Lincoln only smiled his odd, sad, humorous smile. 

“*T'll hold General ————’s horse for him,’ he said, ‘if he 
will only bring us success.’’’—Washington Star. 
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SCORE PADS , 

Registered at Pat.Office London-Washington-Ottawa. 
BRIDGE WHIST SCORES 
AB _e See “eS 


Ask for RAD-BRIDGE the universal standard 
Sole Manufacturers 
RADCLIFFE & COMPANY 


LONDON : NEW YORK: 
3 Aldersgate Buildings, E. C. 144 Pearl Street 


G@® Fastest Trains in the World—THE NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
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Hamilton Wright Mabie 


in a recent address said: “No magazine not founded on an idea has ever been or can 
be successful.” 


Tue Smart Set was founded on ar. “idea” and from its first issue, March, 1900, has 
been a phenomenal success. The “idea” was to give to the world each month a volume 
of high-class fiction. Many imitators have since sprung up prompted by the marvelous 
popularity of THe Smart Set. The “idea” proposed publishing fiction purely upon its 
merit as such, and not because it was the product of famed writers. Each contribution 
should be taken for its excellence without reference to its author. Incidentally there were 
included novel features in magazine publishing. There were to be no “continued” stories. 
The founder believed that in this age of rush and hurry, of diversified amusement and 
recreation, of rapid thought, the old practice of giving a few chapters of a novel in each 
of several issues was bad. He believed that the great public—men and women, young 
and old—wanted a magazine full of completed, bright, clean, cheery novelettes and 
short stories, poems, sketches and jokes, the perusal of whose pages would give rest 
and delight—be satisfying to the reader. 


Tue Smart Set has never made a point of heralding noted authors. It has pub- 
lished short stories and novelettes from the most popular and brilliant writers of the day, 
but this was because the work offered by those writers has been good. Admittedly it 
has published many of the very brightest and most entertaining stories from authors 
never before read in any magazine. The work of such writers has found place in its 
columns because it was clever. A natural result has been that ten times more matter 
comes to its Editors than goes to any other magazine. New writers understand that 
they can get a hearing in THe Smarr Set editorial rooms and that the hearing will be 
purely on the merit of their productions. All GREAT writers have once been NEW 
writers. It is recognized that in the case of many of them their first work has been 
their best. With the world of new writers sending their best to THE Smarr SET, its 
readers are assured always of something fresh and novel and not the familiar and hack- 
neyed work of writers who by some felicitous effort have produced a fame-maker and 
then have lived for the rest of their days on that reputation. 


The remarkable circulation which THE Smart Ser has attained has proved the value 
of the “idea.”’ If you like the “idea” you will buy it quite as readily at its price of 25 
cents as though it were 10 cents. You will prefer it to the cheaper imitations. You 
may be sure at all times that the “idea” which means brilliancy, clean sentiment, good 
English literature, intensely interesting and constantly refreshing mental entertain- 
ment, will be vigorously and studiously maintained. 
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AN OBJECTIONABLE CORRECTION 


In a small church in one of the mining towns of Pennsylvania 
was a pulpit both antique and unique. It was about the size and 
shape of a flour barrel, was elevated from the floor about four 
feet and was fastened to the wall. The ascent was by narrow, 
winding steps. 

A minister from a neighboring town, a man of great vigor and 
vehemence, preached there one Sunday. While preaching he 
bent forward and shouted out with great force the words of his 
text: “‘ The righteous shall stand, but the wicked shall fall.” 

Just as these words escaped from his lips the pulpit broke 
from its fastening and he fell out and rolled over on the floor 
before his congregation. In an instant he was on his feet again 
and said: 

“Brethren, I am not hurt, and I don’t mind the fall much, 
but I do hate the connection.””"—Philadel phia Public Ledger. 


Hotel Vendome, Boston 


All the attractions of hotel life, with the comforts and privacy 





{ home. 


SAINT-SAENS, the French composer, during his visit to Chicago | 
made a brief address on America at a dinner party. ‘The | 


American business spirit,” he said in the course of this address, | 


“is an excellent thing. To it, undoubtedly, America’s unex 
ampled prosperity is due. But I think that this spirit is some 
times carried too far. For instance, in a hotel barber-shop 
yesterday I asked the barber if he had ever heard a certain 
celebrated pianist. ‘No, sir,’ he replied emphatically. * These 
pianists never patronize me and so I never patronize them.’”— 


irgonaut. 


Kenilworth Inn, Biltmore, N.C. Always open. Most superbly 


finished hotel south of New York. 


A QUESTION OF DEFINITION 


“Do you think your railways are pleasing their patrons?” 
“Patrons?” answered Mr. Dustin Stax. ‘Railways don’t 
have patrons nowadays. For an ample consideration we issue 


permits to favored citizens to go frgm one city to another. But 





we do not for a moment allow ourselves to assume the attitude of | 


being patronized.”—Washington Star. 


“*G-G-Goop evening!” said the young man who had come to 
speak to the girl’s father. 


“Good evening!” replied the old gentleman. ‘You look a | 


little nervous. How do you feel?” 
“Flattered,”’ replied the young man. ‘I was afraid I looked 
scared to death.”’—Catholic Standard and Times. 


THE SoutuH For Hospitratity: The Manor, Asheville, North 
Carolina, is the best inn South.—Booklet. 


NEEDED A CHISEL 


The struggling author from the wilds of Indiana boldly entered 
the editoria] sanctum. 
“I have come with my latest story,’’ he announced. 


“That so?” ejaculated the busy editor. ‘ Let us hear how it | 
| 


runs.” 
“Well, this is from the first chapter: ‘Casper had been 
standing as motionless as a block of granite. Suddenly he 


dropped on his knees before the beautiful girl with the alabaster 
brow and boldly proposed. It was then that she answered 
with a stony stare and handed him the marble heart. Then” 





But the busy editor reached for the clipping shears. 
“Young man,” he thundered, ‘you have made a mistake. 
Take that story down to the nearest stoneyard. This is an 


editorial office.”’—Chicago News. 


Rad-Bridge comes in a dozen forms and three dozen styles. 


A very bright San Francisco girl, writing from Florence, Italy, 
where she is now the guest of a well-known baroness, states that 
poor barons and other decayed gentlemen are so plentiful that 
the place reminds her of a San Francisco insurance office— 
nothing but titles and family pride on all sides.—Wasp. 


AN EXCHANGE in speaking of a deceased citizen said: ‘“‘We 
knew him as old Ten Per Cent.—the more he had the less he 
spent—the more he got the less he lent—he’s dead—we don’t 
know where he went—but if his soul to heaven is sent—he’ll 
own the harps and charge ’em rent.” —Southwesterner’s Book. 





PALL MALL 


FAMOUS CIGARETTES 





Society smiles its 
a roval of those 
who smoke dom 


A Shilling in London 
A Quarter Here 

















Sarwar Scorr: 
“They DONT KNOW 


“Why They Married”’ 


Few of us do for that matter—eh, what ? 
There’s a little book that gives the whole 
stunt away—that’s the title—“Why They 
Married.” 
It's by James Montgomery Flagg. 

75 CENTS POSTPAID 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York City 
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SPENCERIAN 


Careful workmanship, fine quality of material, dura- 
bi ~ —that’s the Spencerian Pen. Sample card of 12, 


ifferent, sent for 6 cents postage. 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 349 Beeanwar, New York. 
eta Lata 








THE most popular Canadian whisky is more easily 

remembered by taste than name—Gooderham 
& Worts Special. Preferred invariably by those who 
care to stand the price. 








Violating a Unities 
HEATRICAL folk, as a rule, cannot resist the 


temptation to respond to applause. It is music 

) their ears. To “get a hand” gratifies the am- 
ition of the humblest actor and the “star’’ alike, 
nd they are prompt to render their acknowledgment, 

-gardless of the shock it may give to the illusion of 
he play. 

A well-known actor had taken the part of the hero 
n a drama in which it was necessary for him to be 

illed off in the next to the last scene in the last act. 
He had won tremendous applause by dying in a 
nost realistic manner. The curtain went down, but 
he hand-clapping was insistent, and he appeared 
vefore the curtain, bowing and smiling. 

“Go back!” yelled a deeply interested but horri- 
fied little boy in the gallery. “Don’t you know 
you’re dead ?”—Youth’s Companion. 


The Fidelity of Dogs 


ING SKULE: I must have some one by me 

who sinks his own will utterly in mine, who 

believes in me unflinchingly, who will cling close to 

me in good hap and ill, who lives only to shed light 
and warmth. over my life, and must die if I fall.” 

JATGEIR: Buy yourself a dog, my lord.—“The 

Pretenders,” Act IV., Scene I (Ibsen). 

—Our Dumb Animals. 
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COMPLEXION POWDER 
Beautifies without injurin ee the skin. i 


is entirely free from harmfu 

is prepared of purest mr 

The Wooden Box retains the 
delicate perfume until the last 
speck is gone. Sold 














at a saving of fifty per cent. 


If you could only add 
a column 


of figures with absolute accuracy in one-half the time that 
you now can; if you could multiply accurately six times as 
fast as you now can, or divide accurately four times as fast 
as you now can, wouldn’t it mean something to you? How 
much would it mean in your office? Wouldn’t your value 
to your employer be tremendously increased? Just suppose, 
for instance, that you could extend your office bills and 
figure the discounts on them, as well as the incoming bills 


What would that mean in your office ? 


If you want to know just what your increased efficiency would mean, try a Comptometer. It’s 
quick and it’s easy, and takes all the drudgery out of work. 


Write jor pamphlet and special trial offer. Comptometer sent, express 
paid, on trial to responsible parties in the United States or Canada 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. COMPANY. 


NOT A TOPER 


“COME IN AND HAVE SOMETHING, HUMPS. 
““NO, THANKS; HAD A DRINK NOT SIX 


MONTHS AGO.” 


NINE HIGHEST AWARDS 

U. S. Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia. 

World’s Industrial Exposition at 
New Orleans. 

World's Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago. 

Mid-Winter Fair at San Fran- 
cisco, 

Northwest Inter-State Fair at 
Tacoma. 

Tennessee Centennial Exhibition 
at Nashville. 

Trans- Mississippi and _ Interna- 
tional Exposition at Omaha 
(Gold Medal). 

Paris Universal Exposition, 
France (Gold Medal). 

Grand Prize St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, 1904. 

Knit underwear and hos- 

iery for men, women and 

children—at all the better 
grade stores. Ask for 


HosIERY 


UNDERWEAR 


Wholesale Dept., 110 Franklin St., New York 














60 
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=! ° ° - - 837 N. Paulina, Chicago, Ill 


Not from Nature Fakers 
TORKS devour kittens. 


The horse has no eyebrows. 
Fish never chew their food. 
Turtles and tortoises have no teeth. 
The sheep’s upper jaw is toothless. 
A well-grown kangaroo can leap sixty feet. 
All cud-chewing animals have cloven hoofs. 
Hares and snakes sleep with their eyes open. 
The frog can only breathe with its mouth closed. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


RILINER SAUERBRUNNEN. Natural, acidulous, alkaline water 
from bilin, Bohemia, for stomach affections, uric acid, diabetes 
Free booklet. Luyties Brothers, Agents, N. Y. 





Unreasonable 


OT long ago, in a Western market town, I 
chanced to observe an Irishman with a live 
turkey under his arm. The turkey was squawking 
and gobbling in a distressed way, a racket to which 
the Irishman did not at first pay particular notice. 
Finally, however, the disturbance got on the Celt’s 
nerves. Giving the bird a poke in the side, he ex 
claimed: 
“Be quiet! What’s the matther wid ye, anny. 
how? Why should yez want to walk whin I’m 
willin’ to carry ye ?”—Harper’s Monthly. 


THE IDEAL BEVERAGE 


For Fishing For Camping 


For Sailing For Motoring For Golfing 


For Traveling For Country Life 


Refreshing, 
Satisfying, 
Easy to Serve, 


Appetizing, 
Easy to Get, 
Always Ready 





Any dealer anywhere. 
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“A room without pictures is like a room without windows.’’—RUSKIN 


Life's Prints 


Copyright 1997 by Life Pub. Co Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co 
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Copvright 1996 by Lite Pub. Co 
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HER CHOICE 
“Smile if you will, 
But some heart-strings 
Are closest linked 
With simplest things.” 
Will Carleton. 
After C. Coles Phillips 
India Print in Brown, 22 by 18 in. 
$2.00 


ALL THE WORLD LOVES A LOVER 
After W. B. King 
Photogravure in Black, 20 by 15 in. 
$1.00 


Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co. Copyright 1996 by Life Pub, Co 
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THAT DEFERRED VACATION 
Ajter Nesbitt Benson 
Photogravure in Black, 15 by 20 in. 
50 cents 











Copyright 1907 by Life Pub. Co 
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AFTER THE WEDDING 
After A. D. Blashfield 
Photogravure in Sepia, 20 by 15 in. 
50 cents 


| 





MOONSTRUCK 


Ajter Henry Hutt 
Photogravure in Brown, 20 by 15 in. 
$1.00 






Coprright 1997 by Life Pub. (Co. 











Copyright 1906 hy Life Pub. © 

















After Nesbitt Benson 
Photogravure in Brown, 133 by 16 in. 
ART 50 cents FRIENDS IN AFFLICTION 
Ajter Powers O’ Malley Alter Nesbitt Benson 
Photogravure in Black, 20 by 15 in. Photogravure in Black, 20 by 15 in. 
31.00 50 cents 








LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, I7 West 31st Street, New York 
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MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


Insist that your barber uses Mennen’'s 
Toilet Powder after he shaves you, It is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the 
many skin diseases often contracted. 

A itive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing 
and Sunburn, and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all 
odor of perspiration. Get Mennen’s—the original, Sold 
everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. Sample Free, 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 





















POSITION UNRIVALLED IN 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Ge LANGHAM 
HOTEL 


Portland Place & Regent St., London, W. 


FAMILY HOTEL OF 
THE HIGHEST ORDER 








IN FASHIONABLE and HEALTHY pad 





Reduced Inclusive Terms 
during August and September 


ittle Siant 


GASOLINE MOTORS 


Reliable, Reversible, Two Cycle. 
Two and Three Port. 








Guaranteed for one year. 
Simple and easy to operate. 

Our Catalog Kt is worth your having. 
Send 10 cents in stamps for our Book entitled « Ignition, 
Vaporization, Installation and Operation of a Gasoline 
Motor.” 

UNITED MFG. CO., 





DETROIT, MICH. 





O "2 | E N CLARK’S TENTH ANNUAL 
CRUISE. Feb. 6, "08, 70 days, by 
specially chartered S.S. ‘‘Arabic,”” 16,000 tons. 3 TOURS 
ROUND THE WORLD. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 








PRIVATE 
STABLE 


For SALE—On Fifty-second Street, 

between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, 
a new thoroughly equipped private stable 
25 feet wide; accommodations for seven 
horses; with two box stalls. Up to date in 
every particular; electricity, gas, telephone, 


etc, The best lighted stable in the city. 


ADDRESS 


J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT & CO. 


19 West Forty-second Street New York 
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| the whole populace. 




















Latest Books 


By Divine Right, by William Sage. 
Brown and Company. Boston.) 

Peace, by John Bigelow. (Baker and Taylor 
Company.) 

The Gothic Quest, by R. A. Cram. 
Taylor Company.) 

Spirit Lake, by Arthur Heming. (The Macmillan 
Company. $3.75.) 

Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther. 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 

The Artistic Temperament, by Jane Wardle. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips and Company. $1.50.) 

Edinburgh Under Sir Walter Scott, by W. T. Fyfe. 
(E. P. Dutton and Company. $3.00.) 

The House of Quiet, by A. C. Benson. 
Dutton and Company. $1.50.) 


(Little, 


(Baker and 


(Charles 


(E. P. 


Our Heritage the Sea, by F. T. Bullen. (E. P. | 
| Dutton and Company. 
Gillette’s Social Redemption, by Melvin L. Severy. 


$1.50.) 


(H. B. Turner and Company.) 

The British City, by F. C. Howe. 
ner’s Sons.) 

Bud, by Neil Munro. 
$1.50.) 


(Charles Scrib- 


(Harper and Brothers. 


Adventure, novelty and pleasure—Au Sable Chasm, the 
Yosemite of the East. Send 5 cents postage for ‘‘A Summer 
Paradise” describing this great pene wonder and illustrating 
cool northern resorts. A. A. Heard, G. P. A., Albany, N. Y. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT used to get flowers 
and bouquets by the bushel, generally presented 
by some of the young ladies of the town; and these 
offerings would finally pile up to such an extent that 
the porter would be compelled to open the car- 
window and throw them out to make way for those 
of the next town. An amusing incident in this con- 
nection occurred at a little Kansas town. 
The Presidential train was just pulling out of the 
depot, when through the crowd came a barefoot boy, 


running with all his might and carrying a bouquet in | 


his hand. He yelled. Roosevelt saw him; so did 
“Well,” said the President, 


“T can’t run away like this and insult the boy’’; so 


he pulled the bell-rope and brought the train to a | 


stop. 

The youngster came up breathlessly and delivered 
the Roosevelt smiled and handed him a 
dollar, and the incident was closed. Later, as the 
train was- speeding on its way, his “dee-lighted”’ 
smile was a bit troubled, and he called in the porter. 

“Jerry,” he said, “it seems to me these flowers 
are rather withered, aren’t they? That boy must 
have had a hard time getting through the crowd.” 

“Well, they ought to be withered,” was the 
answer. “That there bouquet has been on this 
train for three days, and I just threw it out of the 
window back at that town.” ‘There is a boy some- 
where in Kansas who will be a captain of industry 
one of these days.—Success. 


roses. 


“"TCHE extraordinary restlessness, the craving for 

something new before there has been time to 
understand or enjoy what is in hand, is of a necessity 
causing manners to deteriorate, and is certainly cur- 
tailing the amenities of social life on which past gen- 
erations set such store. A nod takes the place of the 
ceremonious bow, a familiar handshake of the elabo- 
rate curtsy. The carefully worded, beautifully 
written invitation of fifty years ago is dropped in fa- 
vor of the generally garbled telephone message such 
as, ‘Will Mrs. S. dine with Lady T. and bring a 
man? And if she can’t find one, she mustn’t come, 


as it would make them thirteen’; or a message to a | 
club, ‘Will Mr. G. dine with Lady T. to-night? If | 


no, will he look in the card-room and see if any of her 


lot are there and suggest somebody ?’”—Harper’s | 


Bazar. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its purity has made it famous,” 


at 


























The “Full-Jeweled” 


ORBIN- 














The remarkable showing 
this car is making in the 
recent endurance events 
proves conclusively the 
efficiency of our patented 





system of cooling—by 
combs. It does its work 
perfectly. 








CORBIN MOTOR VEHICLE 
CORPORATION 


Member Association Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 


NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
1888 Broadway, 62d St., New York 
Motor Mart, Boston, Mass. 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 














JENNER & COMPANY 
Undivided Estates Exclusively 

55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Telephone 4050-4051 Keetor - - ~ Cable Address “Jennloan” 


UNDIVIDED ESTATES 


E deal in all kinds of undivided estate interests, including 
vested or contingent remainder interests, subject to life 
estate or payable at some future fixed period. We purchase or 
arrange advances upon the security of such imterests upon 
moderate terms and at legal interest. 
Our facilities for handling such proposals are adequate for 
any requirement. 








For WHITE TEETH—Use 


CALDER’S 
SAPON ACEOUS 

The High 

Quality 

of Fifty 


In Glass or the 
New Aluminum 
Cans, 25c. 
Travelers’ Size 
by mail I0c. 


DENTINE 


For Bright Nails—Calder’s Nail Polish Tablet. 
At all the Shon<—A Sample by mall 106¢ 


\lbert L. Calder Co. 


Years Ago. 
Sold at all Shops 





AT JAMESTOWN 
























Among the best beers, the differ- 
ences are not largely due to materials. 
’T would be folly to skimp there. 


Most differences in taste are due to the skill, or lack 
of skill, in the brewing. And to the yeast. 


But quality refers, above all, to the purity. Pure 
beer has no germs in it, and it does not cause bilious- 
ness. It is not only good, but good for you. 


Purity is rare because it is costly. And because its 
lack is not easily noticed. But in Schlitz beer it is the 
first requirement. We spend more to attain it than on 
any other cost of our brewing. 
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J, Ask for the Brewery 
Bottling. 


See that the cork or 


Th e B e e r crown 1s branded Schlitz. 
That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


PRESS OF REDFIELD BROTHERS. NEW YORK : 


SN ee a SE" = Be Scroae 
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